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Next week's issue 

Mountain warfare has been one ofthe most impor- 
tantformsof conflict since 1945. Inthe Vietnamese 
highlands, in Afghanistan and in the Himalayas, 
armies have struggled not only against each other 
but also against the inhospitable elements. The 
Greek Civil War in the 1940s was a war fought 
largely in the mountains; and we show how com¬ 
munist guerrillas, seemingly safe in mountain 
strongholds, were attacked by government forces 
using the advantages of air support - especially 
the dive-bombing capacity of Curtiss Helldivers. 
In the weapons section we look at the Harrier, the 
revolutionary vertical takeoff and landing aircraft. 
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Battle for Palestine 

The Jewish fight for the Promised Land was the 
start of four decades of warfare 



The modem state of Israel was bom in battle, and its 
survival and expansion since its birth have to a large 
extent depended upon its military might. It is at the 
centre of the problems of one of the world’s most 
important and turbulent regions, and is the major 
concern of its neighbours. Israel has owed its success 
to the unflinching willpower of its people and to the 
continuing expertise of its armed forces. 

Even at the beginning of the 17th century Jews 
began to dream about returning to ‘Israel’. But it was 
not until the end of the 19th century, in the heyday of 
nationalist sentiments in much of Europe, that an 
Austrian Jew, Theodor Herzl, first gave the Jewish 
dream a more tangible form in a pamphlet entitled 
‘The Jewish State’, which advocated the creation of 
an independent country that would be populated by 
Jews alone. 

During World War I the Zionist leader Dr Chaim 
Weizmann opened the first Zionist headquarters in 
London and gave the movement’s support to the 
Allied cause. In return the British government gave its 
approval in November 1917 to the idea of a Jewish 
‘national home’ in Palestine. Approval for the plan 
came in a letter from British Foreign Secretary Arthur 
Balfour to Lord Rothschild, chairman of the Zionist 
Federation. Later known as the Balfour Declaration, 
it was the most important single document in the 
history of the creation of the Jewish state. 

After the war and the defeat of the Turkish Empire, 
the League of Nations gave the British government a 
Mandate to administer Palestine and to facilitate 
Jewish immigration and settlement there. It was by no 
means an easy task: it was in fact impossible to create a 
‘national home’ for Jews in Palestine without doing 
anything which might, in the words of the Balfour 
Declaration, ‘prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine’. 

The number of Jews who settled in Palestine rose 
very slowly up to the outbreak of World War I. From 
24,000 in 1882 the Jewish population reached 50,000 
by the end of the century, and 85,000 by 1914. Not 
until 1933, when Hitler came to power in Germany, 
did the number of Jews arriving in Israel show a 
marked increase. There were more than 42,000 im¬ 
migrants in 1934, and over 100,000 arrived illegally 
in 1939. By 1946 the Jewish population of Israel had 
reached around 700,000; the Arab population then 
numbered 1,300,000. 

Throughout the struggle for independence against 
the British, the Jewish resistance movement was 
never really united. There was a continual conflict of 
personalities and policies. The Haganah (defence 
force), which had been formed in 1920 to resist Arab 
attacks, was tolerated, though never officially recog¬ 
nised, by the British authorities. During World War II 
there was a truce between the British and the Haga¬ 
nah, members of which volunteered for service in the 
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Irgun leaders, the key to the creation of a Jewish state, 
whereas the Haganah was equally concerned with the 
defence of the new state against Arab attack. 

In 1940 a split took place in the Irgun, resulting in 
the formation of the Lehi (Lohame Hertit Israel - 
Fighters for the Freedom of Israel), better known as 
the Stem gang. The two groups now took the war to 
the British, while World War II was still continuing. 
Determined to assert Jewish rights, their attacks 
became more violent and two members of the Lehi 
killed Lord Moyne, the British Minister for the 
Middle East, in November 1944. This act horrified 
the British - and the majority of the Jewish population 
of Palestine. But the assassination had the effect of 
getting the terrorists the forum they wanted; and their 
motivation was clearly expressed in their chilling 
explanation: Tf we prove our ideals were right and 
just, then our deed was right and just. ’ 

Begin’s Irgun had decided to mount a spectacular 
series of attacks on the British to force them to take 
unpopular repressive measures. They had very few 
resources with which to mount such operations, but 
the core of the membership in the later years of World 
War II was fanatically determined - determined 
enough to be able to live the double life of the terrorist. 
As J. Bowyer Bell described it: 

‘Except for a few full time people, nearly everyone 
lived above ground, often in their own homes, under 
their own names, but always with another secret life. 
There was the daily round of quick meetings in dreary 
rooms with frightened hosts hovering at the door, tiny 
notes passed on street corners, rumours of disaster or 
arrests, or the headline in a paper that could not be 
acknowledged. There was never enough time or 
money. Everyone lived on nerves, coffee, and 
cigarettes. 

‘Later, it seemed to the members that the months 
and years slipped by in a delirium of heightened 
reality. Neither the later open wars nor the postponed 
careers would ever have the drama of life under¬ 
ground. There was the pulse of knowledge when, 
walking down the dark streets of Tel Aviv, one heard 
through a strange window the whistled bar of the 
Betar song as the Irgun’s illegal radio began to 
broadcast.’ 

The ffrst operations were against government 
buildings, and on a small scale, but as the security 
forces clamped down there were often gun battles - 
and botlUerrorists and policemen were killed, again 
to the Consternation of the more respectable Jewish 
organisations. 

The Haganah was by far the largest of the armed 


Jewish terrorism 1944-47 


4 May 1947 Irgun rescue raid on 

fortress holding prisoners 


21 Feb 1946 Palmach raidon 
police station 


20 Feb 1946 Palmach damage 
radar station 


21 Feb 1946 Palmach raid on 
police station 
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British major 
kidnapped and 
flogged 

2 British sergeants 
hanged by Irgun 


23 Apr 1946 Irgunraidon 
police station 


25 Feb 1946 Irgunraid- 
airfield 


6 Mar 1946 Irgunraidon 

British army camp 


31 Oct 1945 Irgunraidon 
railway station 

25 Feb 1946 Irgun raid on RAF 
_ airfield _ 


22 Apr 1947 Irgun bomb 

Cairo-Haifa train 


31 Oct 1945 Several hundred devices 

exploded on railways all over 
Palestine 

10 Jun 1946 Irgun destroy 3 trains 
16 Jun 1946 Haganah destroy 8 bridges 

around the frontiers of Palestine 


6 Nov 1944 Lehi assassinate 
k Lord Moyne 


British forces against Nazi Germany. In the 1930s the 
Haganah had formed its own mobile field force called 
the Chish and in 1941 the Palmach (shock troops) 
came into being. By 1947 the Palmach had 3200 
members and the Chish, although poorly armed, 
numbered 7000. 

In 1931 some right-wing Jews, dissatisfied with the 
Haganah’s ‘defencist’ attitude to the Arabs, formed 
the Irgun whose main objective was, by means of 
terrorist attacks on police stations and government 
buildings, to make Palestine too hot for the British to 
rule. Getting the British out was, in the view of the 


12 Feb 1944 

Immigration offices 
bombed 

27 Feb 1944 

Tax offices bombed 

23 Mar 1944 

Police station bombed 

25 Jul 1945 

Bridge on Haifa- 
Kantar railway 
bombed 

31 Oct 1945 

2 police launches 
attacked in harbour 
with mines 

17 Jun 1946 

Lehi raid on Kishon 
railway workshop 

13 Aug 1946 

Immigration riots at 
port 

9 Sep 1946 

British policeman 
killed by Lehi 

21 Mar 1947 

Lehi destroy oil 
refineries 

26 Apr 1947 

Chief of British CID 
killed 

Sep 1947 

Lehi raid on bank 

Irgun raid with barrel 
bomb on Police 
station 


| 23 Mar 1944 

Police 

station 

bombed 

1 16 May 1945 

2 mortar 
bombs 
explode 
near police 
station 

1 31 Oct 1945 

1 police 
launch sunk 

I 27 Dec 1945 

Irgun attack 
police HQ 
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12 Feb 1944 

Immigration 
offices bombed 

Tax offices 
bombed 

23 Mar 1944 

Police station 
bombed 

27 Sep 1944 

Irgun attack 

4 police stations 

29 Sep 1944 

British policeman 
killed 

27 Dec 1944 

Irgun attack 
police HQ 

22 Jul 1946 

irgun bomb King 
David Hotel - 
91 killed 

24 Oct 1946 

Bombs exploded 
at British road 
blocks around city 

30 Oct 1946 

Irgun suitcase - 
bomb left at 
railway station 

1 Mar 1947 

Irgun bomb 

British officers 
club 


j 12 Feb 1945 

Immigration 
offices bombed 

| 27 Feb'1944 

Tax offices bombed 

1 23 Mar 1944 

British policeman 
killed by Lehi 

I 28 Sep 1945 

Terrorists rob bank- 
1 British policeman 
killed 

1 14 Nov 1945 

Violent demon¬ 
strations and riots 

1 25 Apr 1946 

Lehi killed 7 British 
soldiers in arms raid 

| 7 Jan 1947 

Irgun attack 
military HQ 

2-17 Mar 1947 

Martial law imposed- 
14 Britons killed in 
incidents 
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Terrorist reprisal 

Of all the many outrages that oc¬ 
curred in Palestine none aroused 
more controversy than the killing of 
two British Intelligence Corps 
sergeants, Clifford Martin and Mer- 
vyn Paice, by the Irgun in July 1947. 

When three Irgun members were 
sentenced to death by a British court 
for terrorist activities, the Irgun deter¬ 
mined to take hostages and on 12 July 
they achieved success. Sergeants 
Martin and Paice were unarmed and 
out of uniform when a car drew up 
beside them and out jumped an I rgun 
hit squad . Bundled into the back of the 
car they were taken to a specially 
constructed cell which was, in effect, 
a 3m (7 feet) cubed 'box' buried 
underneath a diamond factory. Lack¬ 
ing both light and air their require¬ 
ments for survival consisted of a can¬ 
vas bucket, a week's supply of food 
and two oxygen cylinders. 

Martin and Paice and the Irgun 


The bodies of Martin and Paice in the 
eucalyptus grove. 

awaited the British decision, which 
came on 29 July when the three Irgun 
terrorists were hanged in Acre prison. 
The terrorists reacted swiftly. Irgun 
commander Amihai Paglin and a 
squad drove to the diamond factory. 
One of the sergeants was dragged 
from the box and a hood was slipped 
over his head. After his hands and feet 
were tied he was stood on a chair, a 
noose placed around his neck, and 
then the chair was kicked away. 

The second sergeant was similarly 
hanged. After hanging for 20 minutes 
the two corpses were taken to a near¬ 
by eucalyptus grove and suspended 
from a tree. A mine was placed be¬ 
neath the bodies and the British au¬ 
thorities informed of the location. 
When the bodies were cut down they 
set off the mine which blew them to 
pieces. This shocking incident re¬ 
sulted in an immediate outcry in both 
Palestine and Britain. 


On page29 : Jewish 
soldiers train their Vickers 
Mkl water-cooled machine 
gun on an Arab position in 
northern Palestine. Left: 
Terror in the streets, the 
aftermath of a bomb 
explosion in Jerusalem. 


Jewish groups; its membership reached 45,000 in 
1947. The Irgun, by contrast, never had more than 
2800 members before Independence, while the Lehi 
had between 600 and 700. By late 1944, the Jewish 
Agency, under whose umbrella the main Jewish 
organisations operated, was so worried at the possible 
adverse effects of Irgun operations that it authorised 
the Haganah to break up the Irgun, and soon the Lehi 
too. This was in part a reflection of political differ¬ 
ences; Irgun and Lehi were conservative and right- 
wing, whereas the Haganah contained many socialist 
elements. More than 1000 Irgun suspects were 
handed over to the British in the early months of 1945; 
but the Irgun managed to survive. By the summer, 
with the end of the war in Europe, Haganah operations 
against Begin’s men ceased, and a potentially dis¬ 
astrous split among the Jewish groups was partially 
closed. 

The British Labour government elected in the 
summer of 1945 was fully expected to give the Jews 
the state they had been seeking. But there was no firm 
announcement, and on 25 August the Colonial Office 
refused to raise the quota of Jewish immigration. This 


was a firm sign of intentions unacceptable to any of the 
Jewish organisations, and a revolt began all over 
Palestine. The Irgun and Lehi were now working in 
concert with the striking forces of the Haganah,"the 
Palmach. During October and Novembef'1^45 joint 
operations destroyed refineries and railway lines, and 
the security forces began to lose control. * 

The underground war soon escalated. Arms raids 
led to shoot-outs; gun battles took place in small 
rooms and crowded streets. There were some British 
victories: in February 1946 they captured the Lehi 
radio transmitter and 20 insurgents. But throughout 
the early months of 1946, the Jews were the more 
successful. In April seven British paratroopers were 
killed in a Lehi operation; in May over £6000 was 
stolen from the Nablus branch of Barclay’s Bank; in 
June there was a concerted attack on communications 
that destroyed 11 road and rail bridges. 

As British security became tighter with the opera¬ 
tions of Black Saturday, 29 June 1946 - in which 
100,000 soldiers and 10,000 police occupied the 
Jewish Agency’s headquarters and 25 Jewish settle¬ 
ments , confiscated files and detained 2700 people - so 
the resistance became more desperate and took hos¬ 
tages . Palestine became a land under siege as curfews 
and road blocks became the norm. Then, in July 1946, 
came the most audacious terrorist action of all. The 
King David Hotel, the social as well as administrative 


The British presence 

Britain's stance in Palestine has been described 
as resembling a 'police state with a conscience'. 
Certainly, self-imposed restraints and shortcom¬ 
ings in the coercive machinery were hardly con¬ 
ducive to success. The basic British problem was 
that they had little experience of such a situation 
and could not formulate a strategy that was 
effective in an underground war. 

Government policy was unclear, leading to 
widespread unwillingness to cooperate with the 
security forces. Moreover, there was frequent 
capitulation to terrorism through the commuta¬ 
tion of death sentences under duress. The re¬ 
sources available were limited and there was a 
tendency to equate the situation with normal 
imperial policing. The Palestine police, however, 
was chronically short of personnel and, as a 
paramilitary force, did not enjoy good relations 
with the population. Less than 4 per cent of its 
British members spoke Hebrew and the small 
Jewish component was unreliable. Much there¬ 
fore depended on army units trained for conven¬ 
tional rather than guerrilla war. Static guards on 
important installations spared few for offensive 
actions, which mostly consisted of cordon and 
search operations - the isolation and thorough 
combing of given locations. Over 170 such opera¬ 
tions were mounted, usually at battalion level 
after specific incidents. These operations were 
not always successful and exposed troops to 
false allegations, while reprisals were quickly 
seized upon by terrorists whose grasp of prop¬ 
aganda was always superior. Army strength total¬ 
led 100,000 in January 1947 and police numbered 
20,000. In all, 223 British military personnel were 
killed in Palestine 2nd 478 wounded. 
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Above: A Jewish sentry 
stands guard in a village 
just taken by the Haganah. 
Below: Well armed Arabs 
on their way to the fighting 
atthe Mount of Olives, 11 
May 1948. Below right: 
Arabs in Jerusalem openly 
purchasing arms in the 
street in February 1948. 

The woman is inspecting 
ammunitiontogowith her 
Browning automatic pistol. 


centre of the Mandate, was attacked by the Irgun, and 
a whole wing was destroyed by carefully placed 
explosives. A total of 91 people - Britons, Arabs and 
Jews - were killed. Once again terror had done its 
work, and the whole world was made aware of the 
Jewish problem. With booby traps and assassinations 
abounding no British soldier or policeman in Pales¬ 
tine seemed safe. When convicted Irgun prisoners 
were whipped, Begin’s men captured British troops 
and whipped them in return. 

The war was now an intense strain for the British; 
troops had to be confined to safe areas to prevent more 
hostages being taken. Large-scale sweeps had failed 
to break the ability of the Jewish resistance to mount 
raids. The summer of 1947 saw three incidents that 
summed up the problems facing the British. First of 
all. in April, two captured terrorists, MeirFeinsteinof 
the Irgun and Moshe Barazani of Lehi, blew them¬ 
selves apart with a grenade that had been smuggled 
into their cell, thereby cheating the gallows by a few 
hours. This kind of fanaticism was something the 
British had no answer to. Then, in July, the ship 
Exodus 1947, carrying 4,500 Jews from France to 
Israel, was captured by the British Navy. Eventually 
the refugees were transported to Germany and Britain 
was seen to have returned concentration camp survi¬ 
vors to the hated land of their suffering. The episode 
put British policy towards Palestine in a very bad 1 ight 




indeed as far as world opinion was concerned. 

Finally, there was the affair of the two British 
sergeants, Paice and Martin, hanged by the Irgun on 
29 July in retaliation for the execution of three Jewish 
prisoners. Once again, the Jewish Agency *ind the 
Haganah were horrified; but the hangings-demon¬ 
strated to the British public in the clearest*possible 
way just how control over Palestine had been eroded. 

By the end of the summer of 1947 the British had 
lost all appetite for the struggle and had handed the 
problem to the United Nations, which decided in 
November on a partition of the country between Jew 
and Arab, to take effect from May 1948. There had 
always been simmering violence between the two 
communities and from the late summer of 1947 
relations worsened. The war against the British had 
been unpleasant enough, but the gradual intensifica¬ 
tion of fighting between the two communities was 
even uglier. The slaughter of women and chi ldren was 
common; revenge and an almost casual acceptance of 
violence became the norm. The Arab practice of 
mutilating bodies horrified the Jews from Europe but 
the Arabs were convinced they had right on their side 
- that Palestine was theirs and should not be taken 
from them. 

After November 1947 the fighting became wide¬ 
spread - in the cities where rival communities lived, 
around kibbutzim and Arab villages. In the first two 
weeks of December nearly 100 Arabs and almost as 
many Jews were killed. Arab volunteers from outside 
Palestine came in to attack the Jewish settlements. A 
kibbutz would be sniped at all day then, at night, 
members of the Haganah would slip out and perhaps 
blow up a house in a nearby Arab village in revenge. 

Whereas the war against the British had been an 
undercover affair in which secrecy and evading detec¬ 
tion had been the rule, the internecine warfare with the 
Arab community involved larger formations, and had 
to be directed by the Haganah if any success at all was 
to be achieved. But there were many problems in 
subordinating the Irgun to the Haganah. The Irgun 
was a small, battle-tested group, whereas the Haga¬ 
nah was a large, more amorphous body. Then there 
were the basic differences in approach. The Irgun was 
almost ajeligious sect; its members had a fanatical 
belief in the rightness of the Jewish cause. The Arabs 
were, to them, an irrelevance. Iftheygotinthe way of 
the Jewish state then so much the worse for them. To 
Ben-Guidon and the leadership of the Haganah, the 
Palestinian Arabs were a people, who had to be 
treated as such. 

Acts of terror between the two communities multi- 
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The first attack was to be on the Arabs blocking the 
Tel Aviv-Jerusalem road. The Haganah had an initial 
success when Abdul Kader, the Arab commander, 
was killed by a Jewish patrol . This temporarily dislo¬ 
cated Arab plans. The most critical moment came on 
9 April, however, before the Jewish offensive was 
fully in gear. On that day a joint Irgun-Lehi operation 
against the village of Deir Yassin took place. After a 
day of fierce house-to-house fighting 254 Arabs - 
men, women and children - lay dead. The Haganah 
expressed its horror, occupied the village and buried 
the dead. But the road to Jerusalem was now open 
(temporarily at least). At the same time, Arab attacks 
on the coastal plain faltered when the Jewish settle¬ 
ment of Mishmar Haemek, the key to the area, 
resisted assaults. 

With the Arab offensive having ended, a process 
that had been taking place since December began to 
gather pace: the flight of the Arabs from those areas 
designated as Jewish under the partition. The Arabs 
believed that they would be able to return when the 
Jews were defeated. 

As the British began to withdraw, so the Arabs 
moved out too. In mid-April the Arabs quit Tiberias; 
at the end of the month 60,000 were evacuated from 
Haifa. The Irgun was now ready to take the offensive 
to capture any areas it could, and late in April took the 
city of Jaffa, from which the Arab civilians also fled. 
Hagan ahVoops took Acre. 

By the time the new Jewish state was proclaimed, 
on 14 May, the Jewish forces had defeated the British 
in an underground war and the Palestinian Arabs in 
the struggle for the land. But now they had to face the 
united armies of the neighbouring Arab states in open 
war to decide whether they could retain all their gains. 

Ashley Brown 


plied; a bomb near to Damascus gate in Jerusalem 
killed 15 Arabs at the end of 1947, and shortly 
afterwards the Irgun sent an oil drum full of explo¬ 
sives into a group of Arabs waiting at a bus stop, 
killing 17. In February, 52 people were killed as an 
Arab bomb exploded in Jerusalem. 

These horrible acts could not decide the war, 
however. That was a question of whether the Arabs 
could cut off or destroy any of the Jewish communi¬ 
ties - many of them isolated - that lay throughout 
Palestine. The big prize was Jerusalem, where a 
100,000-strong Jewish community was surrounded 
by Arabs and could only be supplied along one road 
from Tel Aviv. 

By February 1948 the battle was on in earnest. 
Ben-Gurion appointed David Shaltiel commander of 
the Haganah there and he had to cope with a rapidly 
deteriorating situation. By March there was no meat 
and no milk. The Arabs commanded the heights and 
threatened to overrun outlying settlements. 

On 24 March a Jewish convoy set out to try and get 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. It met a road block; a 
bulldozer trying to destroy the block was blown up by 
a mine. Of the 40 vehicles only 21 survived. The 
following day an 80-strong convoy was halted and the 
survivors had to be rescued by the British forces. 

So far the Jew s had fought a defensive war and had 
not wanted to take the offensive for fear of provoking 
the British authorities. The failure of the two convoys 
had changed the picture, however, and Ben-Gurion 
decided it was time to unwrap the plan for direct 
co-ordinated attacks on the Arabs. 


Above: Arabs on the 
lookout for Jewish 
movements around the 
stronghold of Castel on the 
road to Jerusalem. Below: 
Thecallto arms-Jewish 
forces on the roof of a 
house in a villagethey have 
recently captured ru n for 
cover to reply to 
long-range fire from a 
detachment of the Arab 
Legion, 1948. 


The Arab forces 

Although the Palestinian Arabs out¬ 
numbered the Jews, and had access 
to considerable supplies of weapons, 
they failed to prevent the Jews estab¬ 
lishing control over wide areas of 
Palestine by May 1948. This was 
mainly because there was no central 
Arab command. The Emir Abdullah of 
Transjordan controlled the best milit¬ 
ary forces of the region in the Trans¬ 
jordan Frontier Force, but his amb¬ 
itions to dominate all Palestine were 
opposed by the Grand Mufti of Jeru¬ 
salem, the spiritual head of the 
Palestinians; the mufti was sup¬ 
ported by irregular troops under his 


cousin Abdul Kader. Meanwhile, in 
Galilee, Fawzi el Kaujki, a Lebanese, 
commanded a badly organised force 
known as the Arab Liberation Army, 
initially formed to counter-balance the 
schemes of the emir. Even the help 
from neighbouring states was biased 
towards their own interests - Egypt 
considered Gaza a suitable area for 
expansion while Syria and Lebanon 
had similar . designs on Galilee. 
These internal conflicts considerably 
weakened thaArab cause, for there 
was no central authority to bring max¬ 
imum pressure to bear on the Jews' 
weak points. So it was that the Flaga- 
nah was able to take the initiative from 
April 1948. 
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When the Irgun blew up the King David Hotel 


Above: A photograph of 
the hotel taken seconds 
afterthe explosion. Below: 
The main entrance before 
the bombing. The King 
David Hotel was the social 
as well asthe 

administrative centre of the 
British Mandate in 
Palestine. 


After the British security operations of Black Satur¬ 
day, 29 June 1946, involving the occupation of the 
Jewish Agency’s headquarters and the detention of 
several thousand people, the Haganah realised that 
their future operations might now be jeopar¬ 
dised. Consequently on 1 July the Haganah autho¬ 
rised the Irgun to proceed with their proposed Opera¬ 
tion Chick - the bombing of the British secretariat 
housed in a wing of the King David Hotel, Jerusalem. 

Despite heavy security precautions around the 
hotel, barbed wire barricades, high nets to prevent an 
attack with grenades, and a central alarm system that 
would sound a general alert at the first sign of disturb¬ 
ance and cause the arrival of patrol cars, police and 
soldiers - despite all this the King David continued to 
function as a hotel, and as the social centre of the 
British community. 

Amihai Paglin, who planned the Irgun raid, had 
noticed that people were making regular deliveries to 
the kitchen. Paglin calculated that a huge explosive 



charge detonated from the basement area under the 
secretariat would drop the entire southwest wing. He 
decided that the huge amount of explosives needed 
could be packed in milk churns and delivered to the 
hotel under the guise of a normal milk delivery. 
Furthermore, in order to draw attention from the 4 milk 
delivery’ two small bombs would be detonated in the 
hotel grounds. It was hoped that this would clear the 
area of civilians but not raise a general alarm. 

At noon on 22 July these two small bombs were 
detonated. At roughly the same time a milk lorry 
turned into the hotel drive and pulled up outside the 
basement entrance. Fourteen people dressed as Arabs 
got out and began to unload seven unusually heavy 
milk chums, each packed with explosives. 

A British officer strolling past the kitchens noticed 
that something unusual was going on, and on seeing 
the danger of the situation an Irgun man shot the 
officer, who fell to the ground. Two military police¬ 
men neasby heard the shooting and fired towards the 


'I hated them [the British], we all did; all the young 
people were joining the Irgun or the Stern gang. 
My grandfather fled on foot from Egypt to come 
to freedom in Israel and I had relatives who 
perished in Europe. When I heard the British had 
turned back Polish refugees from our shores and 
that those Jews were later killed in pogroms, I 
decided I'd do anything to get the British out. I will 
always have blood on my hands. We never meant 
to kill anyone. But when I walk through these 
corridors now, I feel I did something worthwhile, 
something historical. I remember every detail of 
the operation and I think perhaps that my grand- 
fatherwould be proud.' 

Israel Levy ,; who participated in the King David 
Hotel bombing, in an interview, 1982. 
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kitchen entrance. Their fire was drawn by two or three 
of the Irgun party who were guarding the kitchen 
staff. 

At 12.15 pm Police Inspector Taylor received 
some sort of alarm from the King David Hotel and 
despatched a patrol car to investigate. However, by 
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Left: The charges were 
placed so precisely that the 
southwest wing was totally 
destroyed, butthe rest of 
the hotel was relatively 
untouched. 



this timodhe assault party had placed the seven milk 
chums around the central pillars of the southwest 
wing and escaped in a flurry of smallarms fire. 

Shortly afterwards Inspector Taylor issued a gener¬ 
al alarm, despatched his patrol cars and sounded the 
terrorist siren. At about this time at two-minute 
intervals a female member of the Irgun telephoned 
first the hotel switchboard, the Palestine Post news¬ 
paper and finally the French Consulate, each call 
explaining that bombs had been placed in the base¬ 
ment of the King David Hotel. In this way the Irgun 
hoped to clear the hotel of all personnel. But the 
messages were never properly relayed, and at 12.31 
Taylor called off the general alarm. 

At exactly 12.37 the milk chums detonated, the 
walls of the southwest wing bulged outwards and the 
entire wing collapsed. In one horrifying moment the 
hub of the British administration for Palestine became 
one huge pile of rubble. The explosion claimed the 
lives of 91 people and injured 45. 

Alexander McNair-Wilson 
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The war that the Jewish resistance fought against the 
British was not one of regular formations, formed to 
fight a setpiece battle. It was a small-scale war of 
terror against an occupying army, the sort of war the 
Spaniards fought against Napoleon’s French armies 
and which they called the guerrilla — the little war. 

Guerrilla warfare is nothing new. The use of small, 
irregular forces to ambush, harass and gradually wear 
down a large conventional army has been a recog¬ 
nised form of warfare since time immemorial. There 
are references to such tactics as early as 400 years 
before the birth of Christ, in the writings of the 
Chinese theorist Sun Tzu, and examples of their use 
may be seen throughout the centuries in all areas of the 
globe. In the modern age, such campaigns as those of 
the Boer Commandos against the British in South 
Africa (1900-02), of T. E. Lawrence in Arabia against 
the Turks (1916-18), of the various resistance groups 
against the Axis powers in World War II were classic 
examples. But it is only since 1945, in the host of 
liberation struggles in the former European colonies, 
that we have grown used to guerrilla warfare as an 
integral part of the military scene. 

Guerrilla wars have been the most common form of 
conflict in the modem world, and they have naturally 
taken different forms. The war that the Viet Cong 
waged against the Americans in the 1960s was not the 
same as that fought by the Provisional IRA against the 
government in Ulster; Castro’s bands in the moun¬ 
tains of Cuba were very different from the Afghan 
mujahideen who resisted the Soviet intervention in 
their country. Yet guerrilla armies do have something 
in common. They all operate from a position of 
weakness against a more powerful enemy, and they 
tend to use similar methods and procedures. 

Confusion often arises over principles and defini¬ 
tions, particularly as guerrilla warfare is now widely 
regarded as part of political revolution. We hear 
constant references to such concepts as ‘revolution¬ 
ary guerrilla warfare’ or ‘urban guerrilla warfare’, 
building up a picture of some complex development 
that only the experts can understand. This is unfortun¬ 
ate, for in reality it is not guerrilla warfare that has 
changed, merely the end results of its use. 

Mao Tse-tung, the father of revolutionary guerrilla 
warfare, never advocated any new guerrilla tactics, 
but used his small, irregular bands of fighters gradu¬ 
ally to undermine the strength of his Nationalist 
enemies in China preparatory to fighting convention¬ 
al set-piece battles and winning political power. The 
same is true of urban guerrilla warfare, for although 


Against 

all 


odds 


The devastating, 
impact of the 
guerrilla fighter in 
modern warfare 



the scene of action may have changed, the principles 
and basic tactics remain the same. In both cases the 
need is to create military capability from virtually 
nothing and to attack the enemy with it. Lacking 
manpower, military skills and weapons, the guerril¬ 
las can hardly be expected to mount a conventional 
campaign. They must start from scratch, at the lowest 
level of capability, and build up their effort slowly, in 
line with the advantages they hold. 

And such advantages do exist. Conventional 
armies tend to be large, unwieldy organisations, 
designed to overwhelm an enemy by force of superior 
arms. For this they need to be supplied, using roads, 
rivers or railways, and they need to control the 
country through which they move. As a result they 
garrison towns, occupy key positions and usually aim 
for a quick victory to minimise cost and losses. 

All of this plays right into the hands of the guerril¬ 
las. They may be weak and poorly equipped by 
comparison, but they do blend into the surrounding 
countryside, enjoying local support and intimate 
knowledge of terrain. They are free from fixed lines of 
supply and can enjoy remarkable tactical flexibility. 
They do not need to garrison territory and they are 
under no restraints as to the duration of their cam¬ 
paign; indeed, the longer it goes on the more chance 
they have of building up their strength. Thus, by 
standing back and choosing their targets, the guerril¬ 
las can bring overwhelming local force to bear against 
vulnerable outposts, regardless of the overall strength 
of the enemy army. 



The ever-changing image 
of the guerrilla-from T.E. 
Lawrence in World War I 
(above) to Che Guevara in 
the 1960s (top left). Centre: 
Fidel Castro chews 
thoughtfully on a cigar as 
he directs exercises for 
Cuban troops. 
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Regular armies may have 
superior equipment and 
ostensible freedom of 
movement by road and rail 
and air (above, an army 
security patrol in El 
Salvador in 1981), but 
guerrilla ambushesand 
mines are an ever-present 
threat (top, the remains of a 
government jeep in Biafra, 
the end of one such 
security patrol). 


The enemy will feel obliged to defend everything 
he holds, spreading his forces thinly over ground he is 
intent on protecting, leaving the more flexible guerril¬ 
las to mount a campaign of attrition on their own 
terms. Moreover, as each guerrilla attack produces 
captured arms and enhanced prestige, the irregular 
forces will gain in strength as the conventional army 
faces demoralisation and weakened capability. Even¬ 
tually a balance of forces will be achieved, after which 
the guerrillas may be able to attack to win. 

It would be wrong, however, to assume that a 
guerrilla campaign is easy to effect. Problems 
abound, making good leadership and organisation 
essential throughout. Guerrilla movements, whether 
in response to enemy occupation of national territory, 
colonialism or indigenous political repression, rarely 


emerge spontaneously; they have to be created, nur¬ 
tured and developed, and will always start from a 
position of frightening military weakness. 

The key to ultimate success lies in the reasons for 
the birth of the guerrilla movement. Tfie jguerrilla 
feels he has a grievance of such importance that he is 
willing to risk his life for it, and the chance?are that if 
he feels that way, a substantial part of the rest of the 
population may agree with him. A guerrilla army’s 
greatest strength is the cast-iron devotion of its sol¬ 
diers; and its second great strength lies in the support- 
even passive support - of some of the general popu¬ 
lace. So in Palestine in the 1940s, the Irgun and the 
Lehi were organisations of ruthless, indomitable 
fighters, quite prepared to go to their deaths for what 
they saw as a just cause. And although most Jewish 
organisations might disavow these extremists, they 
sympathised with the cause and were not prepared to 
give the British forces the help they needed to put 
down the guerrillas. 

The opponents of guerrilla armies nearly always 
label the insurgents as ‘bandits’ and treat them as they 
would murderers. But the guerrilla is often much 
more than a common criminal. He has sometimes to 
face difficult situations alone, with the knowledge 
that failure will result in certain death; and although it 
is true that he is also often a terrorist to whom 
atrocities may become second nature, this does not 
mean that he lacks military expertise. He may have to 
live a double life in a city for years; he may have to 
exist for months with little food and ammunition in 
desert, jungle or swamp. 

Turning the raw material of a resentful populace 
into such soldiers is the task of the leadership. Leaders 
may come from a variety of sources. The right man 
could be found locally or may already be in a position 
of command through tribal or regional organisations; 
Mulla Mustafa Barazani of Kurdistan in the 1960s, 
leading the guerrilla campaign against Iraq, is a case 
in point. He may be a political leader, forced into 
military action by a lack of alternative courses, as 
Mao Tse-tung was in China after the failure of the 
Autumn Harvest uprising in 1927. Finally he may 
come from outside, bringing expertise and the prom¬ 
ise of support, as Lawrence did in Arabia in 1916 and 
Che Guevara tried to do in Bolivia in 1967. 

Essentally the leader has to embody the movement, 
to realise what it is capable of and to drive it to the 
goal. It is hardly surprising, then, that the great 
guerrilla leaders are so often charismatic figures like 
Castro and Ho Chi Minh or Mao himself. But 
irrespective of personal inspiration the leader has, as a 
preliminary step, to find a safe base where he can train 
and mould his forces. 

Because of the nature of enemy occupation, with its 
emphasis upon the towns and lines of communica¬ 
tion, the natural area for such a base is the country¬ 
side. A remote locality, of little apparent worth to the 
occupying authorities, has distinct advantages. 
Enemy presence will be minimal, particularly if the 
area is off the beaten track; the people will not have 
been intimidated into submission; local knowledge of 
difficult terrain such as mountains, forests or swamps 
will be deep. Examples include the Viet Minh bases in 
the mountains of northeast Tonkin in the early 
1950s; Colonel Grivas’s use of the Troodos moun¬ 
tains in Cyprus at much the same time; and Law¬ 
rence’s dependence Upon the vastness of the Arabian 
desert between 1916 and 1918. Admittedly it is 
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Right: Guerrilla armies 
depend on support 
throughoutthe population. 
Here, North Vietnamese 
women and children are 
taught weapons drill. Far 
right: A PLO guerrilla 
prepares to launch a 
grenade using a special 
attachmentto his7.62mm 
AK assault rifle. Bottom: 
The impedimenta of a 
modern army laid out in a 
Soviet camp in 
Afghanistan. The need to 
concentrate such 
equipment not only slows 
movement; it also 
provides a good target- in 
this case for the Afghan 
guerrillas (bottom right). 


possible to create even safer bases outside the coun¬ 
try, in a friendly neigbouring state - as, for example, 
ZANU guerrillas from Zimbabwe were able to do in 
Mozambique after 1975; and it is not unknown for 
guerrillas to find sanctuary in urban centres - as the 
Provisional IRA has done in Belfast and Londonderry 
since 1970. Traditonally, however, the countryside 
provides the most obvious location. 

Having established his base, the next problem for 
the leader is recruits. Many local people may want to 
join, or he may have to persuade them with appeals to 
national identity or promises of long-term economic, 
social or political gains. In a colonial setting - as in 
Malaya in the 1950s or Angola and Mozambique 20 
years later-the call for national independence maybe 
enough; elsewhere it may need a popular cry along the 
lines of ‘Land to the Tiller’, a favourite among the 


more left-wing groups such as those now operating in 
Central America. Even so, care must be taken to 
recruit the best available people. 

Guerrilla fighters need to be fit, particularly if they 
are to operate in difficult terrain, and capable of living 
rough for lofrg periods. One of the reasons for Che 
Guevara’s failure in Bolivia in 1967 was his recruit¬ 
ment of middle-class intellectuals who could not 
withstand the physical hardship of his campaign. 
Similarly, men with existing skills - gamekeepers, 
poachers or ex-soldiers - should be sought, even if 
they are not ideal physical specimens, for they can 
pass their expertise on to the younger fighters. This 
does not mean that the old, unfit or inexpert should be 
ignored; they can be organised to provide a passive 
wing - such as the communist Min Yuen in Malaya - 
to provide food, supplies, intelligence and shelter to 
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the active guerrilla gangs. 

Guerrillas are not much use without weapons. 
Some may be left over from the conventional battles 
which preceded the enemy takeover; others may be 
available from the local people. Guerrillas in Viet¬ 
nam, Malaya and the Philippines immediately after 
World War II were able to equip themselves with 
weapons left behind by the defeated Japanese, while 
Grivas called in a large number of privately-owned 
shotguns from sympathetic Greek-Cypriot families in 
1956. Other arms may be imported from friendly 
states - the Soviet policy of providing weapons to 
national liberation groups in black Africa is a case in 
point - but quite often the guerrillas will be left to their 
own devices. Some may be able to manufacture their 
own crude weapons, as the Mau Mau did in Kenya in 
the mid-1950s, but for most the only accessible 
source is the enemy. Indeed, the capture of weapons 
may provide the incentive for the beginning of mili¬ 
tary action. 

These initial attacks should not be over-ambitious. 
Isolated army outposts can be overwhelmed by a 
combination of surprise and force of local numbers, 
producing not only the required arms but also useful 
practical training. It is unlikely that the enemy will 
react with maximum force - such an isolated attack 
will probably be dismissed as banditry, leading to 
little more than replacement of the lost troops - and 
this allows the guerrillas to move on to the other 
outposts, with similar results. By the time the enemy 
realises the full extent of opposition he will already 
have suffered significant casualties, as the Erench did 
during the aptly-named War of the Posts in rural 
Tonkin in 1950. 

Even if this realisation results in a major anti¬ 
guerrilla campaign, the enemy forces may still suffer 
disadvantages, entering unknown terrain and sticking 
rigidly to the tracks, roads and rivers. The guerrillas, 
enjoying local knowledge and support, can easily 
mount a series of ambushes, waiting for enemy troops 
at chosen defiles, choke-points or junctions. Using 
the weapons already captured, particularly portable 
items such as mortars, machine guns or mines, they 
should be able to achieve surprise and success, dis¬ 
appearing into the countryside before the enemy can 
recover* The Viet Minh ambush of a French mobile 
column in the Chan Muoung gorge, south of Phu 
Doan, in 1952 remains a classic example. 

Faced with such disasters, the enemy will probably 
fall back onto his secure bases in the towns and try to 
contain rather than defeat the guerrilla threat. This 
gives the guerrillas a chance to expand by forming 
new groups in neighbouring rural areas, and to extend 
their attritional tactics close to the heartland of enemy 
rule. Sabotage, bombings and selected assassinations 
may take place in the towns - a policy favoured by 
Grivas in Cyprus - adding to the pressures and helping 
further to undermine enemy morale. Although the 
enemy might respond with ruthless force at this stage, 
normally the initiative would now lie firmly with the 
guerrillas. Every successful ambush or attack pro¬ 
duces more weapons and greater expertise, slowly but 
surely wearing the enemy down and forcing him 
further into his bases. In the end, with guerrilla 
control of the surrounding countryside, the towns are 
besieged. The time is now ripe for the next stage of the 
campaign, moving away from guerrilla tactics to 
more conventional Rattles and the hope of eventual 
victory. J ohn Pimlott 
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Weapons 
of terror 

The underground arms 
industry that supplied 
the Jewish resistance 



Above: British 
paratroopers survey part of 
the haul recovered during 
the massive 1946 security 
operation known as Black 
Saturday. The haul 
included 3in mortars, 
German MG34 machine 
guns, Bren guns, grenades, 
and other assorted 
home-made weapons. 
Right: Defending the 
Jaffa-Tel Aviv border- 
troops of the Irgun fire Sten 
guns while a girl prepares 
grenades. Note the 
Austrian 9mm Steyr Ml 2 
pistol at her knees. Far 
right: Members of the 
Haganah practise fire drill 
with a home-made mortar. 



On 29 January 1946 a British jeep and a lorry packed 
with men in RAF uniform approached the rear gate of 
the RAF camp at Aqir near Gaza. The Arab Legion 
guards on duty at the gate saluted smartly as the 
vehicles passed into the camp - but they failed to 
check the identity papers of the two vehicles, fthich 
sped through the camp and pulled up outside the 
armoury. A Jewish worker was asked to get the keys. 
On refusing, he was knocked to the ground and the 
door forced open. Inside, four RAF airmen were 
quickly overcome before they could raise the alarm. 
Five Arabs standing nearby were press-ganged as 
loaders and, with the utmost speed, 20 Bren guns and 
hundreds of Sten guns were thrown into the back of 
the lorry. Once loaded, the convoy moved off down 
the runway, along an old sand track that took it away 
from the airbase undetected. The whole operation had 
taken less than 20 minutes. Jewish guerrillas of the 
Irgun had made another addition to their armoury. 

This raid was typical of many carried out by the 
Jewish underground in their quest to obiain arma¬ 
ments. Although plenty of weapons were available at 
the end of World War II, with huge surplus arms 
dumps lying across Europe and the Middle East, the 
stringent security measures adopted by the British 
occupying forces severely limited the amount of arms 
that could be smuggled into Palestine. Such arms as 
were purchased abroad and illegally imported were 
usually concealed within machinery, in steamrollers 
or washing machines for example. In late 1947 the 
Haganah took its first delivery from Czechoslovakia 
of 20mm Hispano-Suiza light artillery pieces, which 
arrived concealed under a shipment of onions. 

The branch of the Haganah responsible for the 
procurement of arms and ammunition was known as 
the Rekhesh, an organisation that maintained the 
highest level of secrecy - so much so that few in the 
Haganah knew of its activities. The dangers involved 
in either smuggling in arms from abroad or in stealing 
weapons from the British were many, and the price 
paid by the Rekhesh in loss of life was high. 

Despite the success of the Haganah’s smuggling 
missions, as a source of weaponry they were uncer¬ 
tain and could not be relied upon to guarantee a steady 
flow of arms and ammunition. And so, to gain the 
necessary weapons, the Jewish terrorists used the 
classic guerrilla tactic of turning the tables on the 
enemy by using his strength against him. As they 
needed weapons to fight the British so they took them 
from the British, and in operations such as the raid on 
the RAF camp at Aqir the Irgun, for example, was 
able to lay in large stocks. 

Not all raids were casualty free, however. In one 
operation at the Ramat Gan police station, several 
members of the Irgun, dressed as Arab prisoners and 
British soldiers, gained entrance into the security of 
the compound. Once inside the police station they 
overcame the three policemen on duty, blew out the 
armoury door and made off with 30 weapons and 
7000 rounds of ammunition. At that point other 
British policemen in the compound began to realise 
that something was wrong: captive Arabs had gone 
into the police station and yet armed Jews were 
coming out. The raiding party quickly came under fire 
from police on the rooftops and suffered heavy 
casualties as they made their getaway. 

While the Irgun tended to specialise in such raids, 
the Haganah, less prepared to countenance direct 
confrontation with the British, turned to the produc- 
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tion of home-made weapons. The home weapons 
industry, called Ta’as, had begun life in the 1930s and 
consisted of a number of small and secret workshops 
scattered across Palestine. At first, weapon construc¬ 
tion was fairly primitive - tin cans filled with explo¬ 
sives - but after 1945 manufacture extended to hand 
grenades and even sub-machine guns. The Sten was a 
particular favourite of the terrorists. It was extremely 
effective at close quarters, was cheap to buy and, 
because of its simple construction, easy to 
manufacture. 

In the early days of 1946 ammunition was in short 
supply. Although some was produced by Ta’as in its 
underground factories, the production could not 
match the need. Consequently the Haganah was 
forced to look at the possibility of raiding British 
supply trains. By coincidence the Jewish Brigade of 
the British Army (which had fought in Italy during 
World War II) was used to guard the arms dumps 
stored in the rail yards, and with help from sympathe¬ 
tic Jewish soldiers the Haganah established a source 
for the regular supply of ammunition. During 1946 a 
terrorist unit was specially trained to jump onto 
moving trains and push crates of military supplies off 
at pre-selected locations. 

Another example of the Haganah’s versatility in 
supplying itself with arms was demonstrated in the 
way in which its members relieved the local Arab 
population of quantities of ‘Chile potash’, one of the 
constituents used in the manufacture of explosives. 
Traditionally, Imperial Chemical Industries supplied 
potash to the Arabs of Nablus and Hebron for firing 
cannon during the religious festival of Ramadan. A 
few members of Rekhesh, dressed as Arabs and 
bearing forged loading orders for potash, would drive 
into Nablus in a truck with false number plates, 
present their orders and depart with a substantial 
amount of the chemical. 

As the underground arms industry established it¬ 
self, so it extended its production to include 2 and 3in 
mortars and shells. The mortars were constructed to 
the highest standards, and when British security 
forces captured some examples they refused to be¬ 
lieve they were locally produced and insisted that they 
were manufactured in the United States. These 
weapons were often trained on police or military 
establishments, usually concealed by being half- 
buried in the ground. The mortar would be armed with 
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The Irgun 'barrel' bomb 


barrel packed with 
petrol and explosives 
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a time-fused shell. The guerrillas would disperse and 
then a member of the underground would ring up the 
duty officer of the establishment under threat to warn 
of the imminent bombardment. The Haganah found 
that this was a useful method for occupy ing the time of 
the security forces, although the British eventually 
realised that the weapons were not accurate enough to 
warrant too much attention. 

Apart from mortars, a string of improvised 
weapons were used to harass the occupying forces. As 
one British officer recalls: Typical incidents were the 
ambushing of army trucks and the mining of roads 



Above right: Ayoung 
religious student keeps 
guard ontheTel Aviv-Jaffa 
border at a heavily 
sandbagged Haganah 
checkpoint. In his hand he 
carries a 7.63mm Mauser 
pistol. Right: Two female 
members of the Jewish 
underground shock troops, 
the Palmach, assemble and 
arm grenades. As the 
Haganah began to increase 
its activities, so the need for 
better arms increased. 



used by the trucks. They used a variety of means, of 
which the most popular was a bomb in a car detonated 
from the side of the road. They also used various 
ingenious devices, such as replacing the milestones 
along the road with dummy milestones filled with 
explosives and nuts and bolts. They had some original 
devices for bombing police stations: trucks fitted with 
a throwing arm which would hurl a forty-gallon drum 
of explosives over a high fence into the courtyard of a 
police station or an army barracks. ’ 

It was not until the huge arms searches of 1946 and 
1947 that the British actually realised the extent of the 
clandestine arms production. One such sweep un¬ 
covered 6(f0 rifles, light machine guns, pistols and 
small mortars. Yet even the most stringent measures 
by the security forces could not contain the Jewish 
underground armaments programme. Ta’as even 
built one bullet-making factory 7m (23 feet) under the 
ground, the workers being given ultra-violet treat¬ 
ment and vitamins to reduce the skin pallor that 
otherwise might have made them look suspicious. 

By May 1947 the Haganah had an arsenal of some 
8300 rifles, 3600 Sten guns, 700 light machine guns, 
200 medium machine guns, 600 2in and 100 3in 
mortars. But despite the effectiveness of these home¬ 
made weapons, Rekhesh increased their buying 
operations in Europe as the British departure from 
Palestine became imminent. The next round in the 
fight for a Jewish state of Israel would require much 
heavier equipment: terrorist activities against a de¬ 
parting colonial power would soon become trans¬ 
formed into open confrontation with the Arab states. 

Simon Innes 
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KEY WEAPONS 



The Abrams Ml MBT (main battle tank) came into 
operation in 1980 and represents the latest thinking in 
American tank design. The Ml was named after 
General Creighton W. Abrams, the former Comman- 
der-in-Chief in Vietnam, and Chief-of-Staff, who 
approved the project personally in September 1972. 

The United States had been a partner with Germany 
in the MBT-70 project, a joint-development effort 
begun in August 1963 aimed at helping standardise 
Nato’s advanced tank requirements. Conceived and 
nourished by experience gained after World War II 
both partners were to invest jointly in designing what 
was intended to be the most advanced armoured 
fighting vehicle in the world. But although prototvpes 


were ready for combat evaluation in 1967 in the shape 
of a sleek 50-ton, three-man tank, problems soon 
arose. 

While the Americans required the new tank for 
worldwide deployment, the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many favoured a design suited to warfare in central 
Europe. Differing firepower concepts were also a 
prominent issue. The Germans, from their World 
War II combat experience, favoured a high-velocity- 
long-range large-calibre gun, while the Americans 
wanted to fit the Shillelagh 152mm gun/launcher 
system capable of firing a variety of ammunition types 
as well a Shillelagh missile. 

The differences between the two nations seemed 


Previous page: The Ml 
crashing through rough 
country at speed. 

Above: The MBT-70 
prototype-a highly 
unusual design with a 
hydropneumatic 
suspension system and a 
three-man crew, with the 
driver's position on the 
left side of the turret in a 
contra-rotating ring. 
Below: The Ml as it finally 
appeared, with a 105mm 
main armament and a 
four-man crew. 
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irreconcilable and in 1970 the US Congress ordered 
the joint project to be abandoned and allocated special 
funds for a new national project. As a result, each 
country went its own way, the Germans ending up 
with their powerful 120mm-gun Leopard II, and the 
Americans going along the painful road which finally 
produced the M1. 

The Americans began work on an ‘austere’ version 
of the MBT-70, to be known as the XM803, but this 
too was found to be unsatisfactory and the project was 
cancelled only a year after its inauguration. An urgent 
solution had to be found if the United States was not 
to be left far behind in modem tank warfare - and ti me 
was running out fast, as news of the new Soviet tank 
designs filtered through Allied intelligence channels. 
In Febmary 1972 the US Army set up a special task 
force, which included user, trainer and development 
agencies aimed at cooperating closely in the develop¬ 
ment of the new MBT. 



Following the presentation of proposals in 1972, 
contracts were awarded in 1973 to the Chrysler 
Corporation and General Motors, who both set about 
developing prototypes to be designated XM1. In 1976 
both prime contractors presented their pilot vehicles 
for initial testing. 

In November 1976 Chrysler was selected as the 
winner of the validation phase, and a full-scale en¬ 
gineering contract was awarded, worth $196 million. 
An interesting feature of the Chrysler power-plant 
was that it was an Avco-Lycoming gas-turbine en¬ 
gine, the first of its kind to power a battle tank. The 
turbine has better acceleration and power than con¬ 
ventional engines and is very economical from a field 
maintenance point of view, although present models 
consume more fuel than the high-powered diesel 
engines of other tanks. 

In Febmary 1980 the US Army accepted delivery 
of the first two production tanks in ^ceremony held at 


Above: An Ml with its gun 
traversed to the right. 
Below left: The pilot model 
oftheXMl prototype 
which was revealed to the 
world in 1978. Below right: 
The Ml showing its teeth, 
with the driver's position at 
the centre ofthetank 
clearly visible. 
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the army production line at Lima, Ohio. Designated 
the M1, the US Army has ordered over 7000 of these 
tanks and they will provide the advanced edge of 
America’s armoured might for the next two decades at 
least. 

An impressive armoured vehicle, the M1 is also the 
most expensive tank ever produced, with its unit price 
surpassing $1.55 million. With a top speed of 72 km/h 
(45mph) on roads and up to 50 km/h (31 mph) cross¬ 
country, the Ml is a fast-moving tank and a marked 
improvement over the existing M60A3. The same 
goes also for the silhouette, which is extremely low, 
enabling the tank to find better cover from hull down 
positions. The Ml’s ability to survive battlefield 
conditions has been enhanced by its quick accelera¬ 
tion - up to 32 km/h (20mph) in six seconds - which 
allows the tank to make sudden spurts from one piece 
of cover to the next. Also useful in this respect is the 
M1 ’s comparatively low noise and smoke signature. 

As in the German Leopard II and the British 
Challenger, the M1 is protected by compound armour 
technology. This covers the front hull and turret 
structure, balancing the rest of the tank with varying 
thicknesses of regular armour, ranging from 3.25mm 
('/sin) to 125mm (5in). Spaced armour plating is 
added in vulnerable areas to decrease the effect from 
chemical action rounds such as HEAT and HESH. 

The first production batch mounts the US 105mm 
M68 tank gun, which is a variant of the British 105mm 
L7 series manufactured under licence in the United 
States. Already fitted to the M60 tank it is capable of 
firing most ammunition types. However, it is planned 
to upgun the tank with a more powerful main arma¬ 
ment in the mid-1980s, most probably the 120mm 
Rheinmetall smooth-bore gun as fitted to the German 
Leopard II. 

The tank’s fire-control system is very advanced: 
gun and turret drive are hydraulically powered with 
the gun’s elevation and depression achieved by a 
hydraulic cylinder; turret traverse is powered by a 
hydraulic motor-gearbox combination. The Ml fea¬ 
tures a Hughes laser rangefinder and a back-up solid- 
state digital computer, with an interior self-checking 
fault control. This allows the gunner to select the 
target, fix-it with the rangefinder and then press his 
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Left: A side-view of the tank 
with anti-shaped-charge 
plates protecting the 
suspension. Below: An 
XM1 ploughs across a field 
during its proving trials. 

The powerful 1500 
horsepower gas-turbine 
engine and rugged 
torsion-bar suspension will 
provide production Mis 
with the ability to cross 
broken terrain at high 
speeds-a great advantage 
for survival on the 
battlefield. 


fire switch. The computer then takes over and makes 
the necessary calculations and adjustments to ensure a 
hit. 

A 7.62mm machine gun is mounted coaxially with 
the main armament and a second is fitted at the 
gun-loader’s position on the turret. The commander 
has a 12.7mm anti-aircraft machine gun also fitted on 
the turret. 

Crew protection against hits is improved by greater 
obliquity of the hull and turret surfaces and by 
armoured skirts over the suspension. Several protec¬ 
tive innovations will improve the chances of survival 
following eventual penetration. Ammunition stow¬ 
age has been compartmentalised with 44 main-gun 
rounds carried in the bustle behind sliding armour 
doors. Eight main-gun rounds are stowed in a com¬ 
partment in the hull and three more on the turret floor, 
protected by spall plates. In the event of a hit, the blast 
of the explosion is vented upwards and out of the 
bustle by specially constructed blowout plates, thus 
directing the detonating rounds away from the crew 
compartment. During operational tests at the Aber¬ 
deen Proving Ground, a prototype XM1 was fully 
loaded with fuel and ammunition and subjected to 
various types of fire. Not only was it not destroyed - it 
was later driven away under its own power. 


Although the shape of the turret is aimed at achiev¬ 
ing a low silhouette over the hull, allowances for the 
crew’s comfort and efficiency have prevented it from 
reaching the close-fitting dome shape of Soviet tanks. 
Moreover, there are resulting high-explosive pockets 
in front and at the sides, especially when the turret is 
traversed. The ability of the tank crew to work 
efficiently within the confines of an armoured vehicle 
under difficult conditions is of the greatest importance 
on the battlefield. The problem is to ensure that the 
tank’s combat efficiency is not seriously impaired, 
and that costs do not become prohibitively expensive. 
The Soviet-built tanks of the Warsaw Pact are reliable 
and tough battlefield vehicles - as well as being 
relatively easy to produce - but the strains involved in 
operating them are considerable and would almost 
certainly have adverse consequences during sus¬ 
tained combat 

The driver’s position is situated at the front centre 
of the tank and is operated from a semi-reclining 
position when driving with the hatch closed. Steering 
is done by a rotating motorcycle-type T-bar which 
actuates the steering lever, with grips for throttle and 
fuel management. A centre periscope and image 
intensification periscope for night driving is 
provided. 
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Above: The XM1 prototype 
painted with the 1976 
camouflage colour scheme 
in preparation for combat 
trials. 


One of the most crucial questions arising on the 
present validity of the Ml is the effectiveness of its 
gun. While the fire-control system and advanced 
optical equipment may well ensure a high rate of 
first-hits at medium ranges, it remains debatable 
whether the present 105mm gun, even with its ad¬ 
vanced ammunition, will cope with the frontal 
armour of the Soviet T64 and T72 tanks. However, 
the adoption of 120mm smooth-bore gun should 
improve the battlefield effectiveness of the Ml. 

Two more criticisms that have been levelled at the 
M1 are poor engine reliability and high fuel consump¬ 
tion. Exhaustive field testing seems to have proved 
the reliability of the Avco-Lycoming turbine, although 
information is far from complete. Tactical advantages 
outweigh the increased fuel consumption, especially 
in close or medium-range battle situations that would be 
likely to develop in central Europe, where movement 
is limited and staying power is emphasised. In fact, 
although the M1 was developed to meet American 
worldwide requirements, it will prove a highly effec¬ 
tive weapon on the European battlefield should war 
break out between the Warsaw Pact andNato. Along¬ 
side the German Leopard and the British Chieftain 
and Challenger tanks the M1 would become a central 
element in Nato’s ability to block the Soviet tank 
assault and, of course, would form the spearhead of 
any Nato armoured counter thrusts. 


The M1 has yet to prove itself in combat, but given 
its sophisticated electronic equipment, good armour 
protection and when armed with a 120mm main gun it 
should be a match for any main battle tank. 


Abrams Ml Main Battle Tank 

Crew 4 

Dimensions Length (gun included) 9.77m (32ft); 
width 3.65m (11ft 11 in); height 2.89 metres (9ft 1 in) 
Weight Combat loaded 54,432kgs (119,050ibs) 
Engine Avco-Lycoming AGT-T1500HPC gas 
turbine developing 1500hp at 3000rpm 

Performance Maximum road speed 72km/h 
(45mph); maximum cross-country speed 50km/h 
(31 mph); range (road) 450km (280miles); vertical 
obstacle 1.24m (4ft); trench 2.74m (9ft); gradient 60 
per cent; fording 1.22m (4ft), with kit 2.36m (7ft 9in) 

Armour Chobham compound type and spaced; 
details classified 

Armament One 105mm M68gun (55 rounds); one 
7.62mrrfmachine gun co-axial with main 
armament; one 12.7mm machine gun on 
commander's cupola; one 7.62mm machine gun 
mounted by loader's hatch; six smoke dischargers 
on either side of turret as well as integral smoke 
generators 


Afirst in tank engine development, the 
Avco-Lycoming gasturbine has aroused 
considerable interest in tank-design circles. If the 
engine proves a success for the Americans then the 
Israeli IDFmaywell installtheturbineinthe 
Merkava MBT when it is duefor upgrading. 
Although residual doubts still remain regarding its 
battlefield reliability, its advantages are many. Ease 
of maintenance is a particular feature and it has 
been claimed thatthe complete engine can be 
replaced in less than half-an-hour. A great 
advantage of the engine is that it allows a variety of 
fuels to be used, including petrol, diesel and even 
jet fuel. During confused campaign operations such 
flexibility would be highly beneficial, and-albeitto 
a limited degree-would help solve the logistical 
nightmare that bedevils Nato's heterogeneous 
organisational.structure. 
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Although this SAS trooper's kit con¬ 
forms to the standard British '58 pat¬ 
tern, most soldiers evolve their own 
arrangement of kit; the one illustrated 
here would be typical ofthat worn dur¬ 
ing the Falklands conflict. From the left 


the items are a '58-pattern SLR pouch, 
compass case, '44-pattern water bottle, 
US M16ammunition pouch (usedasa 
small pack), British water bottle, US 
water bottle holder, and another '58- 
pattern SLR pouch. 


Trooper, Special Air Service Regiment, 1982 

Britain's elite undercover force the SAS has 
always worn a diverse variety of equipment and 
dress as can be seen from this figure. The basic 
uniform consists of an SAS smock and Royal 
Marine issue DPM (disruptive pattern material) 
trousers. Besides the personalised belt kit, 
another unusual feature isthe black wool balacla¬ 
va helmet, widely used by the SAS for 'behind- 
the-lines' operations of the type encountered in 
the Falklands. This trooper is armed with a US- 
built 5.56mm Colt 'Commando' XM177, a cut 
down version of the M16 assault rifle; painted in 
camouflage colours, a spare magazine is taped 
onto the gun's 20-round magazine. Developed 
during the Vietnam War, the XM177 is a handier 
version of the M16, though its shorter barrel 
makes it considerably less accurate at long 
ranges. 


The photograph above shows 
an SAS trooper laying an 
explosive charge; his FN SLR 
rifle is camouflaged with 
sacking - a common practice 
in the British A rm y. 


SAS 

Falklands 1982 
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Overseas readers: This free binder offer applies to readers in the UK, Eire 
and Australia only. Readers in Australia should complete the special loose 
insert in issue 1 and see additional binder information on the inside front 
cover Readers in New Zealand and South Africa and some other countries 
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■ n the coming weeks your copies of 
will be building into the most comprehensive survey of warfare 
since 1945 ever to be published, with thousands of photographs, 
diagrams and eyewitness accounts. 


■ his superb binder has been specially designed to 
help you take care of your copies-a Binder Order Form will be 
with issue 7. 


' ifdperlY bound and kept in order 
become a constant source of reference for years to come 
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